CHAPTER XIII

THE INSTINCTS THROUGH WHICH RELIGIOUS
CONCEPTIONS AFFECT SOCIAL LIFE

MANY authors have written of the religious in-
stinct or instincts, though few have made any
serious attempt to make clear the meaning they
attach to these phrases. Those who use these phrases
usually seem to imply that this assumed religious instinct
of man is one that is his peculiar endowment and has no
relation to the instincts of the animals* But I do not
know that this is now seriously maintained by any psycho-
logist. The emotions that play a principal part in re-
ligious life are admiration, awe, and reverence. In
Chapter V. we have analysed these emotions and found
that admiration is a fusion of wonder and negative self-
feeling ; that awe is a fusion of admiration with fear ;
and that reverence is awe blended with tender emotion,1

Religion has powerfully influenced social development
in so many ways, and the primary emotions and impulses
through which the religious conceptions have exerted
this influence have co-operated so intimately, that they
must be considered together when we attempt to illustrate
their r61e in social life.

Something has already been said of the role of fear in
the chapter treating of pugnacity. Whether or no the
hypothesis of the "primal law'' be well founded, fear

1 Thus Professor M. Jastrow writes: " The certainty that the
religious instinct is, so far as the evidence goes, innate in man, suffices
as a starting-point for a satisfactory classification," The same author
tells us that "the definite assumption of a religious instinct in man
forms part of alnost every definition of religion proposed since the
appearance of Schleiermacher's discourses " (The Study of Religionf
pp. ioiandi53),                                                                              ;
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